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PROBLEMS OF GOVERNMENT PUBLICITY IN INDIA 


Ir is the essence of democracy that 


every citizen should be free to form 
and to express his own opinions about 
how his Government is conducting the 
business of the country. This he 
cannot do unless it is recognised that, 
within reasonable limits, he has a 
right to know not only what has been 
or is happening, but also what is being 
planned. 


There are three obvious ways in 
which this right may be realised in 
practice. First, individual citizens 
may ask the Government what they 
want to know. Secondly, the Govern- 
ment might, of its own accord, give to 
the citizens the information which it 
thinks might be of interest. Thirdly 
the Press, protected by the funda- 
mental right of freedom of expression, 
might ascertain or anticipate the 
questions of the citizens and also 


| Secure and publish the answers. 


The first approach is not very 
practicable for the individual citizen, 
although it is being increasingly 
employed by organised groups of 
A Citizens, The demands for information 
/of these organised groups are, however, 
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generally concerned with matters of a 
sectional interest. The second and the 
third are the easiest and 
the most fruitful ways of keeping the 
citizens informed of governmental 
activities. 


Beginning with the Organising of 
war publicity during World War I, 
there has slowly grown up in India a 
network of machinery—both at the 
Central and State 
disseminating information 
among the people, 
largely covers the issue of press 
releases and feature articles, the 
production and distribution of popular 
books, pamphlets, folders, Posters, 
broad sheets, documentary films and 
newsr-eels, radio broadcasts, exhibi- 
tions, and public address systems, 
The Government has also recently 
launched an “Integrated Publicity 
Programme”—through a 


levels—for 


and news 
This machinery 


Specially- 
created field publicity organisation— 
to evoke peoplé’s Support and 


Co-operation in the implementation of 
the First Five Year Plan, and “to 
rouse in the commo 
: urgency 
community,” 


aes 
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This article is primarily concerned 
with the problems, difficulties and 
methods of keeping the citizens 


informed, through the Press, about 


the doings of their Governments, 
If 

Democratic society lives and grows 
by accepting ideas, by experimenting 
with them and where necessary by 
rejecting them. In an ideal world, 
the Press would always behave ina 
responsible and constructive manner 


-avoiding dissemination of unverified 


or untruthful matter and always 
giving a balanced presentation of 
news and views. The pressure of 
competition, however, often tends to 
a strong affiliation to news and views 
which may be essentially one-sided 
and sometimes also to a deterioration 
of standards by resorting to 
sensationalism, These tendencies are 
predominantly in evidence today in 
most countries of the world. 

The history of the Press vis a-vis 
the Government in India presents an 
interesting variation from the general 
pattern obtaining in the West. Under 
the old authoritative regime, the mass 
of the citizens was engaged in a 


struggle against the alien Government, 
The Indian-owned Press was entirely 


in sympathy with the citizens, 
Naturally, it tended to emphasise the 
deficiencies of, and to ignore whatever 
good there might have been in, the 
policies and actions of the Government, 


od. 


The Government, on the other hand, 
looked upon the Indian Press as a 
nuisance; when they could not ignoe 
it, they tried to suppress it. 

With the attainment of indepen- 
dence, Government and the Press 
have managed to steer a middle 
course, While the Constitution 
guarantees freedom of expression 
except when it comes in the way of 
national _ security, 


parliamentary 
democracy, public 


morality or 
decency, etc, the Indian Press, barring 


a few exceptions, has shown 
reasonable discipline and lived up to 
its proper role of reflecting public 
opinion, instructing it and giving it 
proper orientation and guidance, 
Til 

The establishment of a healthy | 
and constructive relationship between 
the Government and the Press in 
India has been assisted by the | 


development of certain institutional 


arrangements, The Government has 


evolved a system of giving information 


to the Press through the State 
publicity Organisations, 


ede: Centre, this comprises of} 
at is known ag the Press Informa- 
ion Bureau, which “is responsible| ” 

; 


‘ep va Proper presentation and) 
Tpretation of th ici and}) 
activities cu iv | 


of the Government of India) 
eS 80 through its news, background, | 
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pictorial, feature and _ reference 
services to newspapers, Apart from 
giving factual information, correcting 
wrong notions and providing a link 
between State publicity organisations, 
the Bureau ‘advises Government on 
information problems relating to the 
Press, keeps Governmet informed of 
the main trends of public opinion as 
reflected in the Press, Indian and 
foreign, through a _ service of 
newspaper clippings which is perhaps 
the largest of its kind in the country 
and affects liaison between Govern- 
ment and the Press, including 
correspondents of the foreign Press in 
India”. In addition it supplies 
“press round-ups”’, analytical reports, 
notes and statements on new trends 
in public opinion as reflected in the 
newspapers. 


The Bureau maintains contact 
with all the  Ministriesof the 
Government of India through its 
information officers who advise them 
on their day-to-day publicity problems 
and arrange for necessary publicity by 
shaping information in the form 
suitable tothe Press, answering 
queries, arranging press conferences 
and interviews and meetings with 
Ministers and senior officers, organis- 
ing tours for journalists, and arranging 
discussions with visiting —_corres- 
pondents. The Bureau also supplies 


some of its services to all-media 
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organisations of the Information and 
Broadcasting Ministry, publicity 
organisations of the State Goverments 
and diplomatic missions in India as 
well as to press attaches with India 
missions abroad, The Bureau’s 
photographic section supplements its 
services with news, pictures in the 
form of prints or ebonoid blocks, 
which are available free to the 
newspapers, 


The Bureau’s services are supplied 
to the Press in nine languages— 
English, Hindi, Urdu, Gujerati, Tamil, 
Telugu, Kannada, Bengaliand Marathi. 
About 2,300 Indian newspapers and 
periodicals receive its Services, 
Facilities are arranged for corres- 
pondents and editors for securing 
accommodation, telephones, priority 
in air travel, booking seats in trains, 
hotel accommodation in various parts 
of India, passport, visa and completion 
of customs formalities, etc, A press 
room and library, a photographic 
collection, and a reference section are — 
maintained for the use of the Press, 
particularly for accredited correspon- 
dents, Indian and foreign, numbering 
over 120, and accredited photographers 
and cinecameramen, With the growing 
importance of India in international 
affairs and, consequently, 


an increasing 
concentration of foreig 


n correspon- 


needs as well, 


The Bureau is responsible for 
publicity in regard to the Armed 
Forces. This is handled by the 
Defence Wing of the Bureau. In 
addition to the normal Press services, 
the: Defence Wing produces pamphlets, 
organises advertisements and poster 
campaigns in collaboration with the 
Advertising Consultant and produces 
news and feature shorts through its 
own service cameramen, Further more, 
it serves the defence services ‘through 
its journals, broadcasts and cultural 
programmes. 


The headquarters of the Bureau 
are located at New Delhi, It has 
regional offices at Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, Lucknow, Jullundur and 
Bangalore, all but the last linked by 
teleprinter with New Delhi. At the 
headquarters, each information officer 
is assigned one or two Ministries for 
purposes of publicity; while the 
bigger Ministries such as the Ministry 
of External Affairs, are looked after 


by deputy principal information 


officers, These officers are actively 
associated with and work for their 
respective Ministries, generally attend 
all policy conferences and meetings, 
and, are expected to keep themselves 
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dents in the capital and elsewhere, posted with ll relevant facts, 
the Bureau has lately been especially those in which the Press 
endeavouring to meet specialized and the public might ‘be interested, 


In addition, the Principal Information 
Officer and some deputy principal 
information officers co-ordinate 
publicity matters and ensure that 
publicity of one Ministry dose not 
sound a discordant notein relation to 
the publicity of other Ministries. 


Though these officers work with 
the Ministries whose publicity they 
handle, they actually belong to the 
Ministry of Information and Broad- 
casting which supervises their work 
and professional standards. Thus, the 
Press Information Bureau is, on the 
one hand, a link between the 
Government and the Press and, on 
the other, an expert adviser to the 
Ministries and Departments on 
publicity matters and also a oo. 
ordinating unit between them, 


The Press Information Bureau 
does not handle India’s publicity 
abroad, which is taken care of by the 
Ministry of External Affairs. That 
Ministry has a Special External 
Publicity Division, with a number of 
Press [Attaches stationed abroad in 
important Embassies and a central 
office in New Delhi, The Division 
collects and releases reactions of 
foreign press on India and adopts the 


Amritsar Congress Exhibition 
Srimati Vijayalakshmi Pundit in the Orissa Stall 


Main Gait of the Orissa Stall at the Amritsar Congress Exhibition 
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Bureau’s services for use abroad, thus 
“feeding” its foreign units in respect 
of developments at home. 


The pattern of Government 
publicity organisation at the State 
level is somewhat similar, Most of 
the States have a separate department 
of information and public relation, 
- headed by a “‘director’” of what is 
variously called ‘public relations’, 
‘public information’ or simply 
‘publicity’. The ‘‘director” has two 
or more “deputy” or “‘assistant’’ 
directors. One of the ‘deputy’ or 
“assistant” directors is generally 
responsible for providing information 
to Press about the’ activities of the 
various Government departments and 
agencies and for keeping the State 
Government apprised of the major 
developments as mirrored in the 
Press. In this, he is assisted, as at 
the Centre, by a group of information 
officers who; between them, cover the 
several State departments, 


The State Directorates of Informa- 
tion or Public Relations usually have 
a special branch for covering district 
and local administrations, There 
exists for each district or division a 
public relations officer or publicity 
officer, whose main job is to promote 
the publicity, in the Press, of the 
Goyernment’s activities at the district 
and local levels as well as to create 
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and develop public opinion in support 
of the Government's normal 
programmes of welfare and develop- 
ment. For achieving the latter 
objective, media other than the 
Press, i, ¢, the film, the radio, dramas, 
pamphlets, etc. are frequently used, 
The limited resources of the States— 
with respect both to finance and 
personnel—do not at present admit of 
the separation of press publicity from 
publicity through other media, 


The setting up of a separate press 
publicity organisation—at the Centre 
as well as in the States—was not by 
itself sufficient for developing a 
healthy and cordial relationship with 
the Press : it was found equally 
essential to employ and develop 
information personnel of high professi- 
onal standard and integrity. 


At the Centre, all information 
officers are, as a tule, recruited on the 
advice of the Union Public Service 
Commission and from the ranks of 
persons who have already some know- 
ledge and experience of journalism, 
The same is more or less true of 
information personnel at the State 
level. Though there does not exist 
any special programme for organising 
post-entry training for information 
personnel, they receive intensive 
training on the job and thus develop 
attitudes and outlooks which in the 
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long run help substantially in over- 
coming the many difficulties which 
they meet in their day-to-day. work. 


Some of the major obstacles which 
information officers have to face, 
come, surprisingly enough, from the 
administrative departments or 
agencies whose publicity they cover. 
There are many administrators who 
start with the assumption that the 
Press would avidly absorb any reports 
about governmental activities, since 
the Government, they imagine, are 
the ‘biggest’? news today. According 
to them, securing publicity for State 
activities should be child’s play and 
they do not understand why the 
State’s publicity organisation should 
have any ‘problems’ at all. Indeed 
they ‘look upon the Information 
Services ag superfluous busy-bodies 
and would rather prepare and 
duplicate their own hand-outs and 
send them direct to the agencies and 
correspondents, 


Another type of administrator 
inclines to be over-cautious and would 
always prefer to avoid publicity about 
anything connected with his work. 
The information officer has to struggle 
hard to get from him even the infor 
mation which the public have a right 
to obtain. There is also the Opposite 
type, happily not too numerous, who 
are excessively anxious for publicity — 


either’ personal or’ governmental—and 
who hold that what they think 
interesting and important must also 
be of interest and importance to 
everyone else, The information officer 


has a still harder struggle to check 
such exuberance. 


Very ‘often, therefore, the infor- 
mation officer has to start by 
‘educating’ his ‘masters’ about the 
true role and nature of government 
publicity, And he must have patience, 
tact, and the ability to “sell” his own 
point of view, 


A really “live” information officer 
must combine in. himself the three- 
fold roles of a watchdog, friend and 
guide—a watchdog on behalf of the 
Government, a friend to the Press 
and a. guide to the people. He also 
has to be something of an artist, to 
create out of a mass of usually dull 
and abstruse material something 
which will catch the eye and appeal 
to the heart and, at the same time, 
inform and educate, 


Tf some of the “problems” o' 
Government publicity arise at the 
Source, there are others which aris 
a the receiving end, Many journa 
lists regard information officers a 


Tenegades who have chosen to rw 


“away from the storms and stresses o 


a highly competitive profession to th 
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“gadfe anchorage of official patronage. 
In the eyes of some journalists, the 
publicity organisation is scarcely 
better than a super post office and 
an information officer a nuisance to 
be put up with in their eternal quest 
for news. What is given officially 
and willingly tends always to be 
suspected, at least of not being the 
whole truth the news-gatherers 
continually try, therefore, to by-pass 
the publicity organisation to get 
some ‘inside’ information or an 
exclusive scoop. 

Problems also arise, irrespective 
of the originating and receiving ends, 
out of the nature of the information 
itself. The press stories released by 
information officers 
broad groups. There is, first of all, 
the “constructive story” which 
throws a favourable light on a 
particular field’ of governmental 
activity—be it of progress in an 
administrative, educational or social 
field in the country—or of the 
triumph of a policy at home and 
abroad. There is then the “negative 
story’ which shows up the lapses and 
shortcomings of the administration. 
In India there is also a third type of 
story, perhaps best described as 
“appointments story’ which mainly 
indulges in speculations on appoint- 
ments, promotions and demotions of 
officers in the public services. 


fall into three - 


The attitude of the peinnistcatoe 
and the journalist to the three 
categories of stories mentioned above 
differs in each case. The admini- 
strator looks at the constructive story 
asa good one, which, in his view, 
should be splashed in the Press. But 
the newspaper might not fully agree 
with this view and might be chary of 
accepting all the claims made in it 
or, worse still, suspect that it 
overlooks altogether the negative side 
of the picture. 


In the case ofa “negative story”, 
the attitude of the administrator and 
journalist is reversed. While the 
administrator would naturally like 
to balance decline against progress, 
failure against success, the 
newspapers—at least those which 
thrive on the vigour or virulence of 
their criticism of the Government— 
would endeavour to “play up” the 
negative as compared to the constru- 
ctive aspect of the story. Moreover, 
to the administrator sensationalism 
is a bugbear, a thing to be eschewed 
at all costs; for the newspapers it is 
one of the greatest temptations of 
their profession. 


The speculative “appointments 
story” stands ina class by itself. It 
is always a good “box item’ for the 
newspapers—even, perhaps the 
prelude to a possible “scoop” through 


>. a ra 
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the publicised ~ personality. The 
readers, too, probably like such a 
story, for it is, after all, a sort of 
“success story’, or the opposite of 
it—something that has some “human 
interest”? in it. The administrators, 
however, regard such stories as not 
merely in bad taste but also an 
infringement of the code of conduct 
prescribed for public services. It has 
been said that “the cardinal virtues 
of a Civil Servant in a democracy. are 
integrity, devotion to duty, and 
anonymity”; and the last is by no 
means the least ! 


What does the information officer 
do in each case ? Faced with these 
diametrically opposed reaction of the 
administrator and the journalist to 
the three types of stories, how would 
he satisfy both ? 


Take the case of a “constructive 
story’. Such a story often comes to 
the information officer in the form of 
an abstruse document written in 


“officialese”, seldom precise and 


sometimes deliberately hedged with 
qualifying To prepare 
“copy” out of such material, the 
language has to be simplified and 
the “news angle” brought into promi- 
nence. Whether a- “constructive 
story’ secures publication depends 


as much on its style as 
contents, 


clauses. 


on its 
The next job is to “time” 
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the story. Ona“‘lean” ora ‘‘heavy”’ 
day, a particular story might secure 
too much or too little publicity. It 
might be crowded out, or get. better 
display than it deserves. Stories 
released before 3 p.m. and in the first 
three days of the week generally 
stand a better chance of publication 
than those released later in the 
evenings and towards the weekend. 
If nation-wide publicity is desired, 
some time has to be allowed to the 
Indian language papers for translation. 


The information. officer also has to 
acquire enough . knowledge of the 
subject of the story, so as to be 
prepared, to answer any questions the 
Press representatives may ask. He 
might furthermore be called 
supply additional material to 
specialists interested in that subject. 


upon to 


“Blue books” and Government 


Teports which are essentially a form 


of constructive Story, are far from 


readers. 
offices—always 

of time—this 
lue. 


newspaper 
working under pressure 
Service is of no mean va, 


Chief Minister Sri Chaudhuri having a look at the handicraft products of the 
Industrial School, Baragarh Community Development Block. Dt. Sambalpur 


Chief Minister Sri Chaudhuri inaugurates the 
Community Project Seminar at Baragarh, Dt, Sambalpur 
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* Negative stories, e.g. calamities, 
Tiots, disturbances, scandals, : etc, 
‘which can be attributed, even. if 
only remotely, to failure of Govern- 
ment policy or administration, 
constitute . “big news’ which the 
administrator would gladly suppress 
if he could, but the Press would like 
to ferret out by every possible 
means. Here, the information 
officer’s role is exceedingly difficult. 
He has to handle ,the story with tact 
and diplomacy. To put up a “closed 
.Shop” sign in such circumstances 
would merely encourage publication 
of distorted reports, which it would be 
unseemly to contradict, since 
contradictions mightnot only be 
ignored but might also actually give 
rise to other unfounded reports, In such 
cases plain, unvarnished accounts 
setting out. briefly and lucidly the 
details of any untoward happening, 
serves best to satisfy the Press and 
. keep down speculations. 


‘Negative — stories, unfounded or 
exaggerated, frequently appear in 
the Press “without benefit” of the 
information officer’s assistance. The 
question arises, then, whether any 
official denials or clarifications should 
issue. This is not an easy task. To 
ignore the story might be construed 


as a tacit admission; to contradict it — 


“may only start further wild 
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speculation. The good information 
officer first gets the full facts and} so 
drafts the official version as to bring 
out the most constructive aspects, 
without misrepresenting or sup- 
pressing the truth. 


The ‘appointments story”’-places 
the information officer in an 4embar- 
rassing situation. There are several 
stages in the finalisation of important 
appointments and even if some news- 
hawk has managed to get the correct 
information and gives it premature 
publicity, the information officer 
cannot confirm the news to other 
enquirers. When the story is purely 


_ Speculative, the situation is still worse, 


The information officer cannot deny 
the speculative report—in case it 
does turn out to be true in the end. 
His best attitude to all such stories 
is to observe a sphinx-like silence, 
or to say “Ha Ha ! you wait 


‘and see’’. 


Many “IN camera” conferences 
far too many, some would say—are 
held at various levels in Government 
circles in order to hammer out policy. 
Tt is not easy to keep the convening 
of a conference a secret, especially 
when a number of persons are invited 
to participate in it. When the Press 
gets hold of the news, the information 


’ officer has a thorny problem to solve, 


b 
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The press representatives are naturally 
anxious to find out all they can, and 
searching questions are hurled at the 
information officer. If he knows 
anything about it, he is torn, as it 
were, between his loyalty to the 
traditions of journalism and to his 
respect for official rules. The best he 
can do is to strike a balance and 
prevail upon the authorities to reveal 
to the Press some bare facts about 
the conference, for instance, its 
duration, the names of persons 
participating in it and similar other 
details the disclosure of which is not 
‘detrimental to the interests of the 
‘conference, 


A similar situation arises when 
the information officer is inundated 
with questions from press representa- 
‘tives about a subject on which 
nothing can be divulged to the Press 
either because that might jeopardise 
national security or because of its 
fluid state. The press representatives, 
known for their tenacity and 
obstinacy, never take “no” for an 
answer, and it falls to the lot of the 
information officer to keep them in 
_ good humour. Sometimes it is possible 
to give some information “off the 


record”, putting the pressmen 
their honour not to 


prematurely. Such a 


confident approach towards 
making it feel that it is 


on 
reveal it 
generous, 
the Press, 
& worthy 


co-worker in the task of national 


progress, pays handsome dividends. 
Rarely, if ever, has the Press betrayed 
the faith reposed in it, 


The information officer has often 
to cover up minor lapses on the part 
of the newspapers and the 
administration. It’ will be too much 
to expect infallibility from the Press 
or the State, both of which have to 
depend, after all, on human beings 
subject to human: error. Now and 
again, an irate administrator calls 
upon the information officer to explain 
why a particular report had been 
misinterpreted — by. 
demands that 9 
published in the same 


the fact that, according to 
unwritten laws of journalism, 
should be repeated unless it 
an entirely new Shape, 
Suggestion of offici 
thoroughly un 
as having to 
these 


& paper and 


no story 
is given 
the least 
al pressure igs as 
palatable to newspapers 
publish corrections. On 


information 
defend the 


——eeo 


correction be | 
_ paper. Besides , 
the | 
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This article presents the practical 
problems of Government publicity as 
they are faced by the information 
officer working in the State publicity 
organisation evolved in India: it does 
not attempt to examine some of the 
wider, more theoretical issues dealt 
with recently by the Press Commission 
in their report. A discussion of these 
may well form the subject-matter of 
another article, preferably by 
Someone who is neither a journalist, 
nor an administrator, nor a link 
between them 7.¢. an information 
officer, 


It would suffice, in conclusion, to 


‘observe that that the Governments 


in India have, in recent years, shown 
aremarkable awareness of the useful 
part which the Press can play in a 
parliamentary democracy. There is 
also a growing realisation that the 
accelerated tempo of development 
activities in the country calls for 
greater attention to press publicity 
as an instrument of information and 
education. A fuller use, by the 
Government, of the Press as a medium 
for gauging public opinion and 
reactions, as a channel for locating 
public complaints and tensions and 
as an agency for maintaining stable 
and healthy relations with the people, 
would obviously be a further step 
in the right direction. 


PAROJAS 


Sri 8: Ne Das 


Tur:aistrict of Koraput is not only 
unique in our State for its extent and 
plethora of natural beauty, but 
equally also for . the varied 
character of its Adibasi population. 
As all of us are aware, in spite of the 
impact of modem civilization and 
systematic exploitation of every nook 
and corner of our jungle fastnesses and 
inaccessible caves, these Adibasis have 
not yet changed their primitive 
character and much lee-way has to be 
made up to bring them to the lowest 
standard of the general civilization 
now obtaining, It is, therefore, a 
prime necessity for every genuine 
well-wisher or reformer to study their 
past history, social system and 
behaviour pattern very carefully so as 
to put forward suggestions and push 
them through for -their prosperity and 
progress, 


In this small article it is intended 
to deat with the ‘Parojas’ who 
constitute an important element of 
the Adibasi population of this 
district, One of the singular features 
of this community is that they are 
exclusively found in this district 
and do not belong to a particular 


‘within the province of the anthropo- 


originally belonged to the Khond 


ethnic 
so-called 


unity but 
branches 


to 
of 


various 
Adibasis 


fused under a common nomenclature, 


Although this is a matter which falls 


logists, there are sufficient data even 
for a lay man to show that{the Parojas 
donot belong toa particular race or 
tribe, but have.got their parent source 
in the different groups of Adibasis in 
the district. The Khond Parojas 


group and are’ still speaking the 
Khond langauage whereas the Parangi 
Parojas are a section of the Gadaba 
population and speak their own 


language, The Pengu Parojas are a 


different type in themselves and 


have got a separate language of their 
own. 


It would, therefore, be seen that 
the Parojas are rather a functional 


group evolved through the historical | 


process of being -united together for a 


common purpose under a common | 


allegiance. As has been ob 
Mr. L. N. Sahu, Member of the 
Servants of India 
and a life-long devotee to the 
cause of the Adibasis the Paroja | 
18 @ generic term and those who come | 


served by 


Society | 


Soviet Cultural Delegation in Orissa Folk dance of the Soviet Cultural Delegation 
An artist from the party with 


Party in Cuttack 
an artist of Orissa 
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to till the soil become the Parojas 
and thus come under the direct 
control of the Raja. 


The Khond Parojas who are a 
substantial section of the Paroja 
population were originally Khonds 
of the Bissem-cuttack, Rayaghada 
and Gunupur taluks, but came down 
from the hilly regions of the afore- 
said areas in search of new habitations 
and new fields, and in course ‘of time 
settled in the Jeypore and Malkangiri 
taluks. One of the reasons of such 
infiltration may be the suppression 
of Merriah sacrifice prevalent among 


the Khonds _ by the British 
Government during the first half of 
19th century which necessarily 


involved infliction of atrocities on the 
primitive Khonds for their deep-laid 
belief in the human sacrifice to get 
bumper crops, specially turmeric. It 
is undoubtedly a most heinous and 
cruel process which no civilized 
Government could tolerate, but the 
reform came all on a sudden, and it 
was too much for the superstitious 
Khonds to give up their sacred 
ceremony which has persisted among 
them from ages past, They of course 
put up their resistance, but were too 
powerless before the British bayonets 
to defy ‘any longer. Their fastnesses 
were systematically exploited, their 
head-men tortured and in some cases 


done to aot: By force of jee 
therefore, they had to leave their 
father-land -and come down to other 
areas with. a> changed out-look. This 
in, short, may be one of the probable 
reasons for a section of the oppressed 
and vanquished Khonds to get 
assimilated with the Parojas. The fact, 
however, remains that although the 
Parojas are a heterogeneous element, 
their character as first-grade Adibasis 
for purposes of upliftment is almost 
the same with others. 


There are mainly two different 
schools of thought so far as the 
solution of the problems of Adibasis 
are concerned. One school of thought 


‘puts forward the plea that Adibasis 


should be kept aloof for at 
least a considerable period of time 
so as; to enable them to 
get rid of the contrivances and 


‘caprices, of the parasitic plains-people 
who systematiclly exploit these 
Adibasis: and in spite of the best 
attempts to safeguard their interests 
either by Government or . by 
non-official agencies, any measure for 


their relief gets frustrated by the 
designs of self- seeking people living 


within: their fold. 


“The other section, however, pleads 


“that the policy of gol Stion | is not the 


order of the day, and any attempt 
to keep them segregated from the 


| 
| 


considerable length 
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general poulation by way of reserva: 
tion, prohibitory legislations. enacted) 
against the non-Adibasis to have 
transaction with them etc. will not 
only ‘promote separationist tendencies 
but would also create a sort of vested 
interest among the Adibasis 
themselves. 


Although both the views have got 
their own merits and demerits, it is 
always judicious to take a via media 
for a realistic approach to the 
solution of their problems. 


The main problems of the Adibasis 
constitute their appalling poverty, 
ignorance and social evils such as 
habit of drink, adherence to supersti- 
tious ideas etc. All these things are 
equally true of the Parojas. 


The Paroja isa tough man with 
enough zeal and strength for good 
and sustained work either in the field 


or else-where. His methods of 
cultivation are still’ primitive: and 
eall for much improvement’ and 


reorientation. The Paroja is preferred 
‘to be a ‘Goti’ by the land owners of 
this district for his fidelity, fortitude 
and devoted work. ‘This System of 
Goti was a great social evil which 
required a labourerer to remain 
under the yoke of his master for 
of time very 


often consideration. He 


on small 


_ under pseudonyms, This hag 
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eee 
binds himself in pledge to his master 
for some money, paddy etc, and on 
account of the contrivance of the 
Mahajans or land-owners not only does 
he pass his lifé-time in service, but 
also the son replaces the father when 
he becomes incapable of rendering 
any service for redemption of the old 
loan. Fortunately, however, this 
system isnow abolished by law, but 
in actual practice it is still existing in 


some form or other in rural parts of 
the district, 


Like Khonds Parojas are addicted 
to Podu cultivation, but on account 
of the systematic Propaganda against 
this system of cultivation which is 
responsible for deforestation, soil 
erosion etc., and by persuasive 
measures, and through the Opening of 
other avenues of employment, the 
tempo of Podu cultivation ig gradually 
receding, and the hill-tribes themselves 
are now rather interested in taking up 
agriculture down the hills. But the 
main problem lies in giving them 
land so as to make them useful and 
law-abiding peasants for the lasting 
benefit of the country, There are | 
already provisions against transfer 
ofland from an Adibasi to a non- 
Adibasi, but quite a good deal of 
Such transactions are now made 


to be 
checked, 
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The next in importance comes the 
parasitic activities of the sowkars, 
small trades-man etc. The Mahajans 
demand exorbitant interest from the 
Adibasis and practically the entire 
harvest some-times -goes to the 
granary of the Mahajan, thus leaving 
the poor debtor in a helpless position 
to again approach his door with a 
begging bowl. For his small needs he 
also pays very heavily to the local 
merchant, and in that way also he 
is exploited to the fullest extent, 
Government are trying to 
solve this problem by establishing 
multi-purpose co-operative societies, 
The function of these. societies are to 
purchase the produce of the Adibasis 
and sell them their needs at reasonable 
rates, But the problem is so vast 
and complicated that the attempts so 
far made have not yet touched the 
fringe of the problem, But it is 
gratifying to note that our Adibasis 
have now became a little consious to 
assert their own terms and to verify 
facts from more than one source. 


The vice of drink comes next 
and is perhaps the largest single 
factor for making him an object 
of exploitation. This cannot be 
cured by prohibitory legislation. The 
only method by which this evil can be 
mitigated is to work. among them 
with reforming zeal and persuade 


‘lacks the 


-the pity is 


them to give up such a bad habit, 
Living inside Nature’s bounty he 
suffers and starves not hecause he 
essential attributes of 
human nature to exert and to get the 
resultant reward, but because 
traditionally he is averse to thinking of 
the morrow and to eschewing his too 
much indulgence in drink etc, This is 
undoubtedly a very difficult task, but 
it may be possible to divert his mind 
from the drink evil if attempts are 
made for improving his standard of 
living and arranging alternative means 


-of pleasure at nominal cost. Drinking, 


dancing and sex enjoyment are by far 
the only items of pleasure for these 
people, and necessarily, therefore, 
they bury deep in them, As humans 
they have enough propensities among 
them to make them appreciate 
the modern ways of life, but 
that they nurture 
an inferiority complex from the 
very beginning of their life, and 
as such do not readily believe in our 
anxiety to help them or agree to be 
satisfied about the desirability of a 
thing which we usually appreciate, 
For example it may be stated with 
some amount of confidence that their 
anxiety to witness cinema shows is as 
much as ours, and it is believed that 
such an agency would, besides being 
asource of attraction, be a useful 


channel to carry on propaganda among 
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.them on matters of their amelioration. 
Now reverting to the main theme 
of this article it may be said that the 
‘Parojas are a little liberal. in their 
‘sex affairs, This gives rise to trouble 
at times, But in spite of this the 
Paroja is a sturdy man and. has. to 
‘be appreciated for his skill and zeal 
to cross tugged _ mountaneous 
countries with heavy load on his head 
quite easily and that too for miles 
together, The Paroja is also more 
intelligent than a Khond, but’ he has 
no sense of beauty or symmetry, There 
ig marked difference in the appea- 
rance of a Khond and a Paroja village. 
The Paroja women shave their heads 
and are generally dirty in appearance, 
The Sod Parojas, however, are a 
better stuff and do not eat 
beef or pork, They are more refined 
in their habits, and have imbibed 
many of our habits and customs, 


The Paroja marriage is a funny 
affair. When a Paroja young-man 
wishes to marry a particular girl, he 
goes with a band of young friends 
to the village of his would-be bride and 
" conceals himself in a secluded place 
_wherefrom they could conyeniently 
spring upon the girl for the purpose 
of elopement. Sometimes a, fighting 
ensues between the bride’s men and 
those of the groom, and the parents 
_ of the girl pursue the groom to take 


At the marriage feast 


-entertainment, 
“no, doubt, but it is one 


“naked. 
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away their daughter, Some-times 
they succeed, but mostly they fail. 
landa, an 
indigenous preparation from sprouted 
ragi, constitutes the main item of 
This is a mild drink 
of the 
indispensable items in each and every 
Paroja ceremony, 


In the social scale the Bonda 
Parojas stand lowest, They are very 
nasty and prefer to remain almost 
Although there has been 
marked improyement in their social 
behaviour, they are still one of our 
worst stocks of Adibasis who deserve 
sustained attention for their well-being, 
Like Lanjia Souras the 


y are very 
very inflamable. 


At the © slightest 
possible provocation they are likely 
to commit murder and grievous 


hurt. 


The Parojas are 
in their tribal gods and offering of 
Sacrifices constitutes one of their 
chief expenditures, Like Khonds their 
women tatoo their bodies, but 


dhs are more ruthless in’ this tatooing 
business than thé Khonds, 


stern believers 


The other social 
of note is - their Dhangada and 
Dhangidi Ghar where the unmarried 
boys and girls sleep. ‘This system 


institution 


Amritsar Congress Exhibition, Sri Mohanlal, Amritsar Congress Exhibition, Union Minister 
Finance Minister. Punjab in the Orissa Stall. Sri V. K. Krishna Menon visits 
the Orissa Stall 


Bs aside! ts 


Amritsar Congress Exhibition, Union Planning Publio Relations Department’s Five Year Plan 
Minister; Sri G. L. Nanda in the Orissa Stall Exhibition at Bnika 
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gives rise to promiscuous intercourse 
and excessive anxiety to indulge in 
sex-life regardless of its baneful 
consequences. . 

As has been said before, the Parojas 
are a cheerful and readily responsive 
people and their dances reveal these 
features quite conspicuously. 

The best among them the Sud or 
Dur Parojas are almost Oriyaised, and 
with alittle effort can conveniently 
adjust themselves to the lowest 
standard of our social hierarchy. 
This has happened through the 


impact of ages when the opportunities 
of establishing frequent contact were 
few, and those of us who went inside 
their home-land mostly exploited 
their innocence for our own ends. 
Now that the turn of events hag 
changed with the changed out-look 
of our Welfare State it is 
expected that in no distant future 
shall it be possible to bring about a 


thorough change in the ways of 
living of these people, and thus 
pave the path for their complete 


fusion into our great culture, 


MULTIPURPOSE HIRAKUD DAM NEARING COMPLETION 


Shri M.S. Trirvumale Iyengar 
Chief Engineer, Hirakud Dam Project 


Witn the advance of Engineering 
Science and technological progress 
made in the matter of building 
materials and mechanical equipment, 
the construction of Multipurpose 
River Valley Project for power, 
irrigation, flood control, navigation 
and other objectives has of late 
become an art by itself. 


Since achieving independence in 


‘1947, India has embarked on large 


scale planning and development, The 
First Five Year Plan - with a total 
outlay of Rs, 2,200 crores is now in 
its final stage of completion. The 
4,800 crore Second Five Year Plan 
isin the offing. In both these plans, 
tiver valley projects occupy a 
significant place. About 30% of the 
total outlay of the First Plan was 
meant for multipurpose projects, 
‘This indicates what a vital role these 
projects are designed to play in the 
development of Indian economy. 


The Colossal Project 


Among the projects of this 
country, Hirakud Dam in Orissa is 
the first multipurpose river valley 
project which was taken up for 


PY Sil lig) 9 


execution in 1948. The dam is the 
longest one under construction in 
the country. It is a 3 mile long 150 
ft high composite dam of masonry, 
concrete and earth-blocking the 
great Mahanadi across its course. 
Besides, across the low valleys at 
either end, are 13 miles of earth bund 
of medium size to enable 6.6 m,a, ft, 
of water to be stored in the reservoir, 
The Hirakud reservoir with a water- 
spread of about 288 Sq. miles is the 
biggest single reservoir in India, 


The main dam consists of two 
concrete spillways, masonry power 
dam & two earth sections. The Left 
Earth Section is to the left of the 
left spillway and the other Earth 
Section is between the two spillways. 
The Power dam is situated on the 
extreme right flank to the right of 
the right spillway. At the deepest 
portion the earth dam is 195 ft high. 
The Power dam is 200 ft high above 
the deepest foundation level, The 
spillways are designed for an overflow 
regulated by 34 radial crest gates-20' 
high and 51’ wide. There are also 
64 river bed Sluices of size 12’ x 
20'—4" to help pass down the early 
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silt-laden flows. This is the first dam 
in India with so many under-sluices, 
The power dam has embedded in it 
seven penstocks of 23’ to 25’ dia. 
each. Of these, 4 will be used for the 
4 generating units that are being 
installed now and the remaining 
three will be for future expansion, 
25’ dia penstocks here are perhaps 
the largest yet in Asia and the Far 
East, The main dam  power-house 
will have a total installed capacity 
of 123,000 K.W, The Power generated 
here will be carried through 514 miles 
of high voltage transmission lines 
to the Steel Industry at Rourkela, 
Aluminium Plant at Hirakud, Mining 
loads at Barabil, Joda etc., Paper 
Mill and to serve many other 
industrial and domestic centres. It 
would illumine the country-side in 
that part of the country and open 
up @ new era or prosperity and plenty. 
An extensive network of canals, 
drawing water from the reservoir, 


will irrigate 6.72 lakhs of acres in’ 


Sambalpur and Bolangir Patna 
districts of Orissa. 
Cost 


All this comes under the first stage 
of the project and is estimated to cost 
Rs. 70,78 crores. 


Delta Irrigation Scheme 
‘Government have also approved 
as part of this stage the Mahanadi 


Delta Irrigation Scheme, 


This. 


scheme contemplates re-modelling of 
existing canals in Orissa in Mahanadi 
delta and providing new irrigation 
facilities in Puri district at an 
estimated cost of Rs. 15 crores, On 
completion it will provide irrigation 
to 18.7 lakhs of acres, 


Second Stage Power Development at Chiplima 


Government have under considera- 
tion the sanction of the Second Stage 
power development at Chiplima, a 
place 16 miles below the main Hirakud 
Power House to generate additional 
power of 72,000 K, W. 
the large demand for the Steel, 
Aluminium and  Ferro-manganese 
industries that are being established 
in Orissa, this 72,000 K.W. power 
has to be ready for issue by 1959 at 


In view of 


the latest. On execution of this 
Second Stage Scheme, the total 
installed capacity will be 
2,00,000 K. W. 


_ Organisational Set-Up 


The execution of such a colossal 
project evidently requires an efficient 
organisation. The Hirakud Control 
Board with Chief Minister of Orissa 
as the Chairman isin overall control 
of the Hirakud Dam Project 
including its technical and financial 
aspects under the general supervision 
of the Government of India, _ 

A Chief Engineer is in sole charge 
of the project administration and the 
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construction organisation and is 


responsible to the Government of 
India through the Hirakud Control 
Board for both efficient administration 
and general professional control : of 
Public works on the Project. He is 
delegated power through the Hirakud 
Control Board to contract for works, 
supplies and services on behalf of the 
Government of India. He is assisted 
by one Personal Assistant and one 
Administrative Officer who look 


after the technical and administrative 
sides of the work, 


The Chief Engineer is assisted by 
four Superintending Engineers who are 
administrative heads of Circles, They 
are responsible to the Chief Engineer 
for administration and general control 
of Public works in-charge of the 
officers of department within their 
circles. Some special officers, viz: 
the Deputy Director, Hirakud 
Research Station, Chief Medical 
Officer and Labour Officer are also 
working on the Project directly under 
the Chief Engineer, 


Enormous task involved 


The enormity of the task involved 
may properly be realised from the 
fact that, besides the erection of the 
giant power house and an extensive 
power transmission system, on the 
main dam alone, you will find 
construction materials comprising of 


22.8 m,cu, ft. of concrete, 15,3 m. 
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cu. ft of masonry & 441,6m. ft of 
compacted earth. Besides these, 
there are 47.3 m. cu. ft of riprap & 
rockfill in slopes & toe laid over 
graded filters. The dykes involved 
the placing of 198 m, cft. of earth 
and canals system excavation to the 
extent of 750 m. cft. In addition 
hundreds of cross drainage structures 
are being erected all along the courses 
of canals and distributories, 


Special Constructional Features 


Besides the two concrete spillways, 
the two special, constructional features 
of the dam are: 

1. The substitution of granite 
rubble stone masonry in cement mortar 
for concreting in cement mortar in 
power dam and transitions between 
earth and concrete dams. 

' 2, The construction of the earth 


sections af the main da: j 
Syke m and the 


The replacement of rubble stone 
masonry for concrete in the power dam 
and transition has the double benefit 
of lower costs and greater efficiency. 
The rubble stone masonry is cheaper 
than concrete by nearly Bs, 
unit of 100 cft, Concrete for d. 
® new thing in India. On the other 
hand, stone Masonry is the thing 
handed over to ug from generation to 
generation” for centuries 
employment to skilled artis 
would otherwise 


50 per 
ams is 


It gives 
ans who 
go un-employed. 


ee 


Members of the Soviet Cultural Delegation admiring the highly 
artistic Canopy made by the tailors of Fipli in the Puri district 


Members of the Soviet Cultural Dele 
the fine art of the Rajarani Temple, Bhubaneswar 


gation examining 


| 
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There is also art and architecture in 
this kind of work. 


The earth required for the Main 
Dam and Dykes which together form 
a 16 miles bund is enormous, It 
involves the digging, hauling, placing 
and compacting of particular kind of 
earth to give a compacted 24 million 
cubic yards or 640 m.cu ft. Such a 
colossal quantity of earth that has to 
be put into the dam, has to come 
from an average two miles lead. The 
earth is laid in layers not exceeding 
nine inches thickness and rolled with 
the optimum moisture to satisfy at 
every stage operation the prescribed 


tests for compaction and other features. 


At every stage, at every moment in 
the field as well as in the laboratory, 
results are correlated and corrections 
applied -either for purposes of 
consolidation or for purposes of 
moisture variation. It is obviously 
impossible to do all this by manual 
labour in quick time, For this, there 
is a variety and number of earth 


digging, loading and moving 
equipment of large capacities, 
The concrete for the  spillways 


comes from two huge batching and 
mixing plants of 12 and 8 cyd mixer 
capacity fed by aggregates. crushed 
and conveyed mechanically and with 
mechanical equipment handling the 
cement feed. 
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Hirakud Research Station 
An important feature of the 
project is the research station 
attached to it. Here, testing and 


analysing various materials that go to 
build the dam are done, Constant 
watch is kept at every stage of 
construction and field control effected, 
Regular tests are made both in the 
field and in the laboratory to see that 
every thing goes on according to 
specification. 


Workshop 


To look after the maintenance and 
over-haul of heavy machinery used 
on the project as also for purposes 
of project manufacture, there is a 
well equipped workshop. Its important _ 
features are a foundry, a pattern 
making shop, a steel structure shop, 
a smithy and a welding section. 
Some spares and_ tools 
factured in this workshp. 


Miscellaneous Work 


Two, major and some small colonies 
have been constructed to house the 
employess of the Project. These 
colonies are provided with modern 


are mManu- 


amenities like lighting, watersupply, 
sanitary arrangements, marketing 
facilities and various recreational 


opportunities. There are also hospitals 


and first aid posts to give free medica] 
aid and schools for the 


of the children, education 
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To facilitate transport of stores, 
heavy plants and machinery across 
the great Mahandi river a rail-road 
bridge, half a mile in length, was 
built across the river in 1951, 

The project also owns a railway 
named the “Hirakud Dam Railway” 
with 37.52 miles af broad gauge line. 
It is linked with the “South Eastern 
Railway” at the Sambalpur terminus. 
The Project has }2 locos and 534 
wagons of 20 to 22 tons capacity each. 

Two diesel power houses supply 


the power needed for construction 
“purposes. 


A cement factory erected at 
Rajgangpur, 100 miles from Hirakud 
supplies mainly the cement needed on 
the Project which is of the order of 
4 lakh tons. 


Labour Welfare 


One special feature of the Project 
is the attention given to its workers, 
Over 30,000 workers are engaged on 
this project during the peak period 
of construction. Of this about 700 are 
employed by the department. 
Government have taken special care 
to provide numerous amenities to 
‘them ; particularly housing, medical 
aid, water supply, sanitary 
arrangements, lighting ete . In all 
4,417 quarters 658 latrines and 575 
water taps have been provided in 
yarious colonies for the departmental 
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labour. There are also bath rooms for 
the workers, Pucca drains are being 
provided in all the labour colonies. 
Kalyan Kendras (Labour Welfare 
Centres ) are being run in different 
localities of the project where 
provision has been made for workers’ 
recreation and social activities. In 
welfare centres there is the facility of 
library end reading room. Film shows 
are arranged. Dramas, variety perfor- 
mances and games are 


held on 
festive occasions. 


Sweetmeats are 
distributed among the children of the 
workers on occasions, like Diwali and 
Republic day, To Operators of 
earth-moving machinery working at 
night free cups of tea are given. 
There are two canteens run on 
co-operative basis by workers. To 
meet the initial outlay, a sum of 
Rs, 500/- has been given to each of 
these canteens. Creches have been 
provided at work centres to take care 
of the children when their mothers 
are on the job, Lady social welfare 
workers give instruction: 


8 in knitting 
to the working women of the 
colonies. Free primary education for 
workers’ 


children as well as 
night schools are 
places, A whole- 
midwife 


adult 
provided at different 
time doctor and a 


have been 1 
provided 
exclusively for the labour camps. For 


immediate relief at work sites there 
are first aid posts at various workers’ 
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colonies. There are a Labour Officer, 
Labour Welfare Officer and two 
Labour Inspectors to look after 
their welfare andto enforce labour 
laws. The morals of the labour is 
high as they now realise that they 
are doing their bit for the Nation. 


They are working as a team to 
bring this national scheme to a 
successful completion within the 


target date. 


The mighty project nearing completion 


Progress on the project has been 
phenomenal during the past two 
seasons, exceeding targets in most of 
items. The project will be completed 
substantially by August this year. 


Water for irrigation and power for 
industry will be made available from 
it onwards. About a lakh of acres 
will receive water for irrigation during 
the ensuing season. 24,000 K.W. of 
power will also be available when 
the first generator is commissioned 
in August 1956. The remaining three 
generating sets will be commissioned 
as and when the power demand 
increases.’ We will have in total 
1,23,000 K.-W. of power in 1957 if 
we wish for that much. With the 
progress of excavation of field 
channels more and more acres of 
land will receive irrigation supply 
reaching a total of 4.54 lakh of 
acres in 1958-59. 


Total progress achieved to:end of December. 1955 is furnished 


below in brief:— 


Concreting on the Main Dam 
Masonry 5 
Earthwork ,, *) 

Rockfill, riprap & filter blanket 
Earthwork on Dykes 

Rubble packing Dykes 


99 


Excavation of Main Canal & Branches 


Excavation of Distributories & Minors 
Structures on Main Canals (Rs. lacs) 


. lacs cft. Percent 
211.00 93%, 
147.00 96.5%, 

3752.39 85%. 
383.76 81%, 
1900.00 96% 
183.00 88% 
4247.00 82% 
1078.00 48% 
107.44 55°, 


Average levels reached on different sections of the Dam to end 


of December, 1955 are as under:— 


Left Spillway eee a over tine ‘qoilver is 
“ under construction. 
Right Spillway R.L. 583.5 
Power Dam R.L. 625.0 
Left Transition to Right Spillway B.L. 602.5 
Right Transition to Right of Power Dam R.L. 634.0 
Left Earth Dam R.L. 631.0 
Right Earth Dam R.L. 605.0 
Lett Dyke Gap. I R.L. 636.0 


Erection work in Power house as well as on transmission lines 
is in very good progress. The erection of penstocks, draft tubes, 
speed rings and scroll casing of all the 4 units to be installed at 
present has been completed. Generator supports for the three of 
these four units have been completed as also the erection of 3 
penstocks for future units. Concreting of scroll cases for units 
3 & 4 are completed and for unit 2 concreting is in progress, 

Both the 150 ton power house cranes have been erected, tested 
and commissioned. Other erections in the Power House are also in 
good progress. 

Progress of erection of Transmission lines is as given below:— 


Name of work Length of Work 


the line ¢ 
1, 132K. V. Double Circuit Transmission pupleted 
line from P. H. to Aluminium Factory 3.15 miles 


iy) 

2. 132 K. V. D. C. Transmission line from 18% 
P. H. to Rajgangpur. 800 ns 769/ 

3. 132 K. V. Single Circuit T. Line from , 
Rajgangpur to Barajamda (Via Rourkela) 60 ¥ 540 

4. 132 K. V.S. C. T. Line from. E House to ¥ /o 
Cuttack. 160, 300 
Expenditure incurred fo 


Out of the estimated outlay of Bs. 70.78 crore 
Rs. 49.78 crores has been spent including Tapas! sum of 
November 1955. oend of 


Conclusion 
With the flow of life giving’ 
g waters to t] 
power to various industrial and domestic oe cap ae 


Yr Centres f; 
new era of prosperity and plenty will be opened iy cgoke e na 
SSa an 
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Congress President Sri Dhebar 
sees the ruins of the burnt down railway station 


Governor ' Sri P. 8. Kumaraswamy Raja 
Visits the All India Fisheries Exhibition 
at Cuttack 
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Orissa will no doubt, be in the forefront of all the States in India 


in near future. 
Salient Features in a Nutshell 


Catchment area of the river 


Designed capacity for surplus 

flood discharge 

Total length of the Main Dam 

Length of concrete and masonry section 
Length of Right Dyke 

Length of Left Dyke 


Maximum height of masonry dam 
Maximum height of earth dam 
No. of under sluices 


Size of under sluices 
No. of crest bays 


Size of crest spillway gate 


Gross storage capacity of the reservoir ... 
Maximum water-spread of the reservoir... 


Number of generating units 

Total installed capacity 

Length 132 K.V. Transmission Line 
Length of 66 K.V. Transmission Line 


* Length of Main canals and Branches ... 
* Length of Distributaries and Minors ... 


* Length of water courses 


*In Sambalpur and Belnuoundihe 


32,200 sq. miles at 
dam site. 


15,00,000 cusecs 


15,748 ft. 
3,768 ft. 

35,500 ft in one stretch. 
32,275 ft in 5 gaps 
spanning hillocks, 

200 ft (Power House 
foundation) 


195 ft (at the deep 
channel bed) 
64 (40 on the left and 


x4 on the right) 
12-0" x 20’-4" each. 


34 (21 on left 13 on 
Right) 

51’-0"x 20’-0" 

6.6 m.a. ft. 

1,84,598 acres or 288 
sq. miles. 

4 (four) 

1,23,000 K.W. 

409 route miles. 

105 route miles 

91.5 miles 

460 miles 

2,000 miles 


Districts. Area that will be annually irrigated in 
two seasons in Sambalpur and Bolangir Districts 6,72,000 acres 
Area that will be irrigated annually in two crops 


in Puri, Cuttack Districts 


18,67,094 acres, . 


od 


LAND REFORMS IN ORISSA 


Orissa, which became a sepaate 
Province on Ist April 1936 had its own 
tenancy law, viz, the Orissa Tenancy 
Act, 1913 when it formed a part of 
the ex-Province of Bihar and Orissa. 
The Orissa Tenancy Act was based 
on the Bengal Tenancy Act and had 
undergone some minor changes when 
the Province was separated. The 
district of Sambalpur, which was 
transferred from the Central 
Provinces, was governed by the 
Central Provinces Tenancy Act, 1898. 
and it is still in force in that 
district. With the separtation of the 
Provice, the districts of Ganjam and 
Koraput were added to it from the 
ex-Madras -Province and these two 
districts were governed by the Madras 
Estates 


Land Act, 1908. The 
Nowapara Sub-division, which was 
carved out from the  ex-Central 


Province, was governed by the C. P. 
Tenancy Act, 1920. The Sub-divisions 
of Anugul and Khondmals were 
governed bya Special Regulation 
promulgated in the year 1926. Thus 
on its creation as a separate Province 
Orissa had to face-a diversity of 
tenancy laws; a feature which is not 
geen in any other State in the Indian 


Union. Along with this peculiar 
nature of land laws, other agrarian 
problems which are more or less 


common to other States had also to 
be solved. 


It was Mahatma Gandhi who 
first realised that freedom had no 
meaning unless it relieved the 
sufferings of the peasants 
constitute the majority 
country’s population. An agrarian 
programme was adopted by the 
Congress in 1936 and the popular 
ministry, which came into power in 
1937 in Orissa, proceeded to carry out 
their programme of giving relief to 
the peasants, within the limited powers 
they derived under the Government 
of India Act, 1935. The Orissa 
Tenancy Act was amended in 1938 so 
as to do away with mutation fees and 
to confer free right of transfer on 
occupancy tenants as well as full 
right over trees standing on occupancy 
holdings. A Bill was 


also pasesed to 
amend the Madras Estates Land Act 


in order to reduce the high rate of rent 
prevailing in the distr 
but it was ultimately 
then Governor General. A Special 


Officer | also appointed for 
unification of laws. But all these 


who 
of the 


ict of Ganjam, 
vetoed by the 


was 
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eile rae feoaiveat a abe hack ane to 


the commencement of the last War 
and consequent resignation of the 
Congress Ministry. 

Even during the period of war, a 
tenancy amendment committee was 
appointed to recommend amendments 
to the tenancy laws, but before 
anything material could be achieved 
the then coalition Ministry resigned 


and the Committee had to be 
dissolved. 

After independence, the State 
Government have been trying to 
translate political freedom into 


economic terms and land reforms has 
been given the topmost priority in 
their programme for economic 
development. The Land Revenue 
and Land Tenure Committee was set 
up in November 1946 to recommend 
legislative and other measures for 
reforming the different systems of 
land tenure that were in vogue in 
different parts of the povince with a 
view 

(i) to make the incidence of land 
revenue or rent as far as possible, 
uniform, equitable and elastic; 


(ii) to eliminate as far as practi- 
cable all intermediary interests that 
exist between the cultivators and 
the State; 

(iii) to prevent fragmentation of 
agricultural holdings and to foster 
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of economic holding; 


(iv) to make adequate provision 
for common lands, pasture and lands 
for other communal purposes and 
for their proper ‘administration; and 

(v) to improve agricultural produ- 
ction and raise the standard of life 
of the cultivating classes. 


5. While the committee was 
carrying onits deliberations a series 
of legislations were passed for the 
emancipation of the tenants either 
in the form of amendments to the 
existing laws or separate new Acts. 
Following are some of: the important 
reforms : 


(1) In the coastal districts of 
Cuttack, Puri and Balasore the 
non-occupancy tenants, under- 


tenants and holders of service-tenures 
had no security of tenancy in any of 
the lands held by them, 
their homesteads, The Government 
promulgated a law conforming 
occupancy right on homestead lands 
even though the tenants concerned 
had no occupancy right in the rest 
of the lands held by them. 


not even in 


(2) Tenants in the coastal districts 
had to pay heavy premia to landlords 
for sub-division of holdings, as the 
landlord’s consent was required for 
such sub-division. The need for such 
consent was abolished in 1947, 


consolidation of holdings or creation 
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(3) In South Orissa, tenants had 
aright to apply for commutation of 
produce rent into cash rent. The 


_law provided various methods of 


calculation. It did not, however, 
take into account the cost of culti- 
vation while prescribing the: mode of 
calculating the net income and did 
not also exclude abnormal years 
which Government may declare from 
time to time in computing the 
average price. The law was suitably 
amended so as to require the courts 
to consider these two points while 
deciding commutation cases. 

(4) In the ex-Madras districts of 
Ganjam and ‘Koraput certain areas 
given by the zamindars as Inams 
were not treated as parts of the 
Estates and therefore, the Madras 
Estates Land Act did not apply to 


them. The tenants concerned had 
consequently nd security in their 
lands. It was, therefore, considered 


necessary to enact that all whole- 
villages given in Inam would be 
treated as estates so as to attract 
the provisions of the Madras 
Estates Land Act. The tenants of 
these villages have now the 
rights as their 
zamindari villages. 


same 
counter-parts in 


(5) In Ganjam district the inci- 
dence of rent was very oppressive. 
The zamindars used to farm out 
villages on high rent and the farmers 


used to collect the maximum they 
could from the tenants, 
on this 


There was, 
ground, a long-standing 
agitation in Ganjam for reduction of 
rents in  zamindaris. Voluntary 
reduction of rent by the zamindars 
was first attempted by Government. 
Most of the zamindars agreed to such 
reduction, but many of them failed 
to implement the agreement. Govern- 
ment had, therefore, to undertake 
legislation fixing the produce rents, 
where they prevailed, at a reasonable 
level. In pursuance of this legislation, 
Rent Settlements have been going on 


in the zamindari areas of South 
Orissa. They are about to be 
completed. 


(6) In Ganjam, many of the poor 
tenants were heavily in arrears of 
rent. ‘To relieve them of this burden 
the Ganjam Small Holders’ Relief 
Act, 1947 was passed affording 
certain reliefs to such of them as 
possessed six acres of wet land or 
twelve acres of dry land, if they paid 
up current and future rents in time. 
This was a temporary measure which 
has now ceased to have effect, 


(7) There is a peculiar kind of 
tenancy in the coastal districts of 
Orissa called CHANDNA. It merely 
means a homestead land. Althou 


Chandnadar is mentioned ag a ten, 


ant 
in the Orissa Tenancy Act, 
Chandnadars had no occupancy 
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right and were liable to be evicted 
at will, Occupancy right was conferred 
on them. 


(8) In the coastal 
Orissa, certain lands had been 
recorded as reserved for communal 
purposes in the settlement records. 
There was no law empowering any 
authority to reserve any other land 
after the settlement operations, The 
landlords were, therefore, free to 
settle any waste land which was not 
reserved even though it was actually 
used or was required for a communal 
purpose. An Act empowering the 
Collectors to acquire lands for 
communal purposes and ‘recover cost 
from the persons benefited was, 
therefore, passed. This law did not, 
however, prove adequate to prevent 
landlords giving away waste lands, 
particularly in view of the  forth- 
coming abolition of zamindaris. It 
was, therefore, necessary to pass an 
Act prohibiting leasing out of forest, 
communal and private Jands all over 
Orissa including the ex-States but 
excluding Sambalpur; the word 
‘communal’ being defined not merely 
as land which has been recorded as 
communal but land which is actually 
being used for a communal purpose. 
Any zamindar who wished to lease 
out lands which come under these 
categories had to apply for Collector’s 
permission, 


districts of 


(9) In the same year ( i.e. 1948 ) 
avery important piece of lagislation, 
that is, the Orissa Tenants’ Protection 
Act, 1948 was undertaken. This 
fixed the maximum quantity of 
produce rent which a tenant was 
required to pay and further protected 
tenantes from eviction by certain 
categories of landlords. The produce 
rent fixed in Ganjam was 1 6th of 
the gross produce if paid direct to the 
zamindar and 1/3rd of gross produce 
if paid to proprietor of Inam Estate. 
Elsewhere, it was to be 2/5th of the 
gross produce if paid to a superior 
tenant and 1/8rd of the gross produce 
if paid to a zamindar. Actual 
cultivators of land under ryots were 
protec'ed if the ryots had 33 acres 
of land and the cultivator was in 
possession in September 1947, This 
law was being extended almost from 
year to year and was replaced by 


another temporary enactment in 
1955, viz., the Orissa. Tenants’ 
Relief Act. 


(10) Hill tribes in the ex-Madras 
areas were protected by the Madras 
Agency Tracts Interest and land 
Transfer Act of 1947, While this Act 
prohibited alienation by a hill tribe 
except to another member .of the 
hill tribe, there was no provision for 
penalty or for restoration of the land. 
A law was, therefore, 
empowering Collectors 


enacted 
to . restore 
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lands alienated in contravention of 
tules to the original tenants and to 
penalise illegal alienatiou. Some 
people used to get round the law by 
the method of surrender and lease. 
Instead of direct transfer from a 
member of a hill tribe to a non-hill 
man, the member of a hill tribe 
could surrender his land to the 
landlord and the landlord could settle 
it with the non-hill man. This has 
been prevented by declaring 
transaction to be also illegal. 


such 


( 11 , In the agency areas of 
Ganjam, in the sub-division of 
Nawapara then in Sambalpur district 
and in the Koraput district, there was 
a system of debt bondage called 
Gothi or Guthi which amounted to a 
system of slavery by which genera- 
tions of persons were bound to labour 
for the creditors in payment of 
certain debts which never seemed to 
terminate. This system was abolished 
in 1948 by a law which provided that 
all agreements to labour for the 
creditor have to be in writing a copy 
of which has to be supplied to the 
Local Revenue Officer and it must be 
on terms equivalent to reasonable 
wages. The agreement is to terminate 
on the death of the debtor or on 
payment of the debt. Penalties for 
infringement of the law have also 
been provided, 


(12) When the 24 Feudatory 
States merged in Orissa in 1948, it 
was found that each State had a 
different Revenue system and 
different laws and customs. An effort 
was made to bring the principal 
incidents of tenancy into some form 
of uniformity. In 1948 and 1949 
Ordinances and Regulations were 
passed. which were consolidated in 
1950 by an enactment, The principal 
benefits offered to the tenants by 
this law are— 

(i) freedom of transfer of 
occupancy right subject to an Adibasi 
transferring only to another Adibasi; 

(ii ) rights over trees; 

( iii ) security against eviction; 

(iv ) occupancy right 


over 
homestead; 


(v) abolition of service Jagirs, 
the 


Jagirdar being entitled to 
occupancy right on assessment 
of rent; 

( vi) extension to the merged 


States of all the laws which prevailed 
in the parent province; and 


(vii) protection of tenants in the 
ex-Rulers’ private land. 


Simultaneousely with the enact: 
ment of the Merged States? ( Laws ) 
Act, executive orders were  jssued 
abolishing all forms of free labour and 


enjoining payment of fu 


i s in 
the ex-States, Sar akisiun 
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(13) In South Orissa, before 1950, 
where a landlord had a number of 
tenants, each tenant had to file a 
separate petition for appraisement or 
division of crop with a separate 
Vakalatnama and separate Court-fees. 
Relief was given to them by allowing 
joint petition by tenants under the 
same landlord. 

(14) It was noticed that while 
service Jagirs in the merged State 
were terminated, it continued in the 
coastal districts governed by the 
Orissa Tenancy Act. It was, therefore, 
enacted that the obligation to serve 
should terminate and the service- 
Jagirdar be made liable to pay rent, 
An exception was, however, made in 
the case of service to the community 
or service to a religious or charitable 
institution in which case the service 
was to continue. 

(15) In Sambalpur district and 
Nawapara Sub-division of the 
Kalahandi district where the Central 
Provinces tenancy and revenue laws 
are in force, Gountias 
headmen ) was authorised to settle 
waste lands in Khalsa ( Government’s 
own ) villages. These Gountias were 
found abusing this power. Govern- 
ment by legislation took away this 
power from the Gountias and vested 
itin the Deputy Commissioner who 
also was given power to set aside 
leases granted by the Gountias after 


( village . 
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Ist April, 1950 if they were given with 
a view to defeating the purposes of 
the Act which became 
on 5th October 50. 

(16 ) In the district of Sambalpur 
and Nawapara Sub-division of the 
district of Kalahandi which came over 
from the Central Provinces in 1905 
and 1936 respectively, occupancy 
tenants did not have the right of 
transfer. Such aright was conferred 
on them in 1953, 

Besides the above legislative 
measures, Government have been 
trying to protect tenants and tillers 
of the soil by various executive 
orders. In the Agency tracts of 
Ganjam and in the District of 
Koraput, Bethi (free labour) has 
been abolished. All kinds of labour 
has now got to be paid at full wages. 
Bethi rendered to the Mutha Heads 
has also been abolished and payments 
to be made to the Mutha Heads are 
now restricted to what would amount 
to rent elsewhere. 

(2) In certain parts of Orissa the 
system of collection of rent by 
hereditary village headmen had come 
down from remote past. The 
Sarbarakari system of Khurda, Banki 
and Angul which had been in vogue 
before the British took possession and 
had continued throughout the British 
period had led to many abuses. The 
Sarbarakari was a hereditary post 


law 
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and the incumbent for all purposes, 
a permanent official in his own village. 
He was oppressing the tenants and 
enriching himself at their cost as well 
as at the cost of government. After 
a protracted deliberation during the 
last 40 years to abolish this system, 
the services of the Sarbarakars were 
dispensed with in 1948. 

(3) Similarly, the Thikadars of the 
ex-State of Patna who had similar 
hereditary powers over the tenants 
were removed in 1950. They were 
confirmed as tenants of their Bhogra 
lands excepting certain types of lands 
which they had to leave for village 
service. Their power over the tenants 
of the village was terminated. In 
the case of Sarbarakars of Khurda, 
Banki and Angul, a ceiling of 33 
acres was fixed on the area’ of Jagir 
lands which they could hold as 
occupancy tenants. Any Sarbarakar 
who held Jagir lands in 
33 acres had to 
Government for 
other 
village. 

The land Reforms and land Tenure 
Committee made its recommendations 
available in 1949 and as a first step 
towards implementation of the 
Committee’s recommendations, the 
Orissa Estates Abolition Bill was 
introduced in 1950 which ultimately 
became an Act early in 1952. The 


excess of 
surrender it to 
settlement with 


deserving tenants of the 


27th November, 1952, when notifica- 
tions were issued for the first time to 
abolish the Permanently Settled 
Estates and Estates governed by the 
law of primogeniture, will run down 
in the history of the State asa red 
letter day. This day marks the 
gradual acquisition of rights of those 
landlords which were created by the 
foreign administration and who were 
so long weilding their vested power 


over the peasantry and the poor 
landless labourers. Since then a 
series of 


notifications have been 
issued and so far 14,346 estates 
including almost all the permanently 


settled estates and all the temporarily 
settled estates 


Government. 


have vested in 

Another very important piece of 
legislation is the Orissa Agriculture 
Act, 1951. It has provided machinery 
for improvement of agriculture 
through Co-operative farming, 
enforcement of the principles of good 
husbandry and consolidation of 
holdings. Steps are now being taken 
for the implementation of 


t the 
provisions of this Act, 

In the meantime the Utkal 
Provincial Congress Committee and 
the Planning Commission ~ have 


enquired into the question’ of land 
reforms and have laid down the 
common principles of land reforms 
which are fundamentally the same 


Sri S.K. Das, Deputy Minister addressing the 


Sutrajajnya in the Sirvaswadan Village. 
Small Savings Conference in Cuttack 


Akeligam in Ganjam 


4 
2 oes 


Public Relations Department Stal! in the Co-operative firming in the Sarvaswadan 


All India Fisheries Exhibition which was Village Akeligsm in the Ginjam District 
held in Cuttack last month 
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though varying to some extent in 
little details. To secure the social 
and economic position of the tenants 
the First Five-Years provided that 
| (1) the existing tenants should be 
} confirmed in the enjoyment of 
| occupancy rights subject to the 
landlords’ right to resume a limited 


area not exceeding 3 family holdings- 
| for personal cultivation, 


f 


(2) Only thoes who cultivate the 
| Jand themselves should be allowed to 
resume lands and within a period of 
five years; 

(3) the tenants of non-resumable 
‘areas should have the right of 
| purchase; the price being a multiple 
| of the rental value payable in 
instalments, 

(4) In future, tenancies should be 
for five to ten years and should be 
renewable, Rents should ordinarily 
not exceed one-fourth to one-fifth of 
the gross produce. 


_ The State Government have 
agreed with the fundamentals laid 
down by the Commission and have 
already enacted the Orissa Tenants 
Relief Act which protects the 
cultivating tenants or the tenants-at- 
will against eviction, fixes the rate 
of rent payable by such tenants, 
limits the power of the landlord for 
resumption of land to 7 acres of 
wet land and 14 acres of dry land. 
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This has been adopted as an interim 
measure to be replaced by a more 
comprehensive legislation _ dealing 
with all aspects of the recommenda- 


tions made by the 
Commission. 


The Bhoodan Yagna movement 
recently started by Achary Vinoba 
Bhave has played an important 
part in the land reforms. During 
his .‘Padajatra’ in this State lakhs 
of people have responded to his appeal 
enthusiastically and his faith in the 
people have been justified by the 
results. Indeed the movement has 
succeeded in creating a healthy 
atmosphere for the introduction of 
drastic and far-reaching land-reforms 
in the State. 


Plannig 


To assist the said movement in 
distributing lands through peaceful 
and democratic methods Government 
have made provision by law to 
simplify the procedure of gift and 
to exempt them from stamp duty and 
transfer and registration, 


Unlike other States, this State not 
only suffers from a multiplicity of 
land laws but has most of its parts 
not properly surveyed. A census of 
land holdings and cultivation is an 
essntial measure for drawing up and 
executing a proper programme of 
land reforms. For want of precise 
information about the distribution 
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and size of holdings the State has 
been, handicapped in framing its land 
reforms policies, particularly in 
respect. of ceiling on holdings. On 
the advice of the Planning Commi- 
ssion a sample survey of land-holdings 
in different districts has been 
undertaken and this work is nearing 
completion. The results of the census 
will determine the final set-up of 


the policy of the State Government 
in this regard. 


The main Social groups in rural 
areas are— 


(I) Intermediaries, 

(11) large land-owners, 

(1m) middle and small owners, 

(ty) tenants and 

(v) landless labourers. 

Every measuae of land reform: 
will take away something from one 
group and give it to the other. These 
adjustments will promote the 


evolution of a new social order in the 


villages. The intermediaries who 
have hitherto dominated the social 


and economic life of the villages are 
gradually dwindling away. As fer as 
possible the middle and small owners 


are being encouraged to pool their 
resources and set up co-operative 


farming societies, The status of the 
tenants, who constitute the bulk of 
the society is being raised and they 
- are being assured of security of tenure 
‘and; reduction of rent with added 
facilities for better 
improved methods 


irrigation and 
of agricultural 
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operation. It will thus be seen that 
the levelling up and levelling down 
processes are simultaneously at work 
and will continue to work until the 
present disparity in social and 
economie life between class and class 
is reduced to the minimum. 


Land reforms has hitherto been 
enforced mainly through the revenue ° 
agency. But the success of the drastic 
reform now envisaged largely depends 
on popular. enthusiasm and _ the 
participation: of the people. Village 
Panchayats are, therefore, being 
established all over the State. The 


Anchal Sasan Bill which was 


recommended by the Land Revenue 
and Land Tenure Committee for 


establishment of Anchal Sasans 
throughout the State has already been 
passed and awaits the assent of the 
President. In fact Anchal Sasans are 
already at work in the ex-jamindari 
areas and the Anchal- Adhikari 
appointed by Government functions 


as the Anchal Sasan until real Anchal 
Sasans are established according +0 


the provisions of the above Bill. 
Arrangements are being made to 
constitute full-fledged Anchal Sasan$ 
a8 soon as possible. This will meat 
decentralisatian of administration and 
transfor of powers to the »people 
who will play their part in general 
administration and will have a vital 
role to play in the implemenation of 
Land Reforms in the State.. 


~ NEW LEGISLATIONS IN ORISSA IN 1955 


Tue Law Department’ is mainly 
concerned with drafting legislations, 
advising other departments in legal 
matters, and has nothing to do with 
the different Acts which are admini- 
stered by other departments 
concerned. However, achievements 
during the year 1955 relating to some 
of the Acts administered by this 
department are stated below. 


I. Religious Endowments. 


Orissa Hindu Religious Endowment Act 


The new O. H.R, E. Act of 1951 
was brought into force on _ Ist. 
January, 1955 replacing the old Act 
of 1939 to have more effective control 
over the Hindu Religious Endowments 
and their administration. From the 
said date the office of the Endowment 


Commissioner, Orissa became a 
Government office and. its staff 
Government servants. As provided 


under the new Act only Judicial 
Officers were appointed to act 
as Assistant Commissioner and Endow- 
ment Commissioner for deciding 


matters relating to proprietory rights 
of parties more judiciously, Appeals 
against decisions of Endowment 


Commissioner now lie to the High 
Court in order to provide better 
opportunities to parties for redress of 
their grievances. 


The Puri Shri Jagannath Temple 
( Administration ) Act, 1952: 


This Act provides for appointment 
of a Special Officer for preparation 
of a record consolidating the rights 
and duties of different sevaks, 
pujaries and other persons connected 
with the seva puja or management of 
the temple and its endowments. 


During the year 1955 Record of 
Rights Part II containing various 


e‘ Nitis’ of Lord Jagannath has been 


published for general information. 
Part III is also in the process of 
publication. 


Shri Jagannath Temple, Act. 1955. 


This Act which is intended for the 
better management of the Shri 
Jagannath Temple at Puri was 
enacted during the year 1955. This 
Act replaces the managment of the 
temple by the Superintendent by 
appointment of a high-powered 
statutory commitee with Raja of Puri 
as Chairman. 
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II. Legal Profession 
The Lega] Practitioners’ Act, 1879 


With a view to remove the paucity 
of lawyers in ex-State areas Pleader- 
ship and Mukhtarship examinations 
were introduced under the provisions 
of this Act and conducted by the 
Legal Education Committee under the 
control and supervision of the Orissa 
High Court. These examinations were 


abolished during the year 1955 as’ 


sufficient number of qualified lawyers 
are now available in ex State areas. 


IM Administration of Justice 


Besides these this department 
deals with the administration of justice 
in the State and in that sphere the 
only worth mentioning activity during 
1955 is the abolition of the system 
of jury trial in any Sessions Court in 
the district of Ganjam. — 


Mob violence in Puri, A burnt Community life in the 
out carriage in the Puri Railway station-yard Sarvaswadan village, Akeligam 


Another scene of the mad orgy of the Puri mob Mob runs amok at Puri s 
A burnt down vehicle of the Firebri ‘ade 


PROGRESS OF TRIBAL WELFARE WORK DURING 1955-56 


Education 


Ashram Schools 


39 Ashram Schools including two 
for girls were sanctioned upto 1954-55. 
During the year 1955-56, 7 more 
Ashram schools for boys and 2 more 
for girls have been sanctioned. One of 
the Girls’ Ashram will be opened in 
Koraput district and the other in 
Sundargarh district. Arrangements 
are being made to construct the 
buildings of the Ashram Schools and 
to start the schools as early as 
possible. 

Besides, Government have sanc- 
| tioned the establishment of 2 higher 
| type of Ashram Schools this year. 
| These higher Ashram schools will 


| provide for two years’ course 
| and are intended to give 
| Special training in crafts so ag 


to enable the students to take thege 
_ crafts as an avocation for their life if 
| they cannot go in for higher studies. 
| Subjects of General Education upto 
| the Secondary standard are also to be 
_ taught. One sof these schools is being 
located in Mayurbhanj and the other 
in Koraput. 

Hight weaving classes, three 
| tailoring classes, three smithy sections 


and sixteen additional classes were 
sanctioned during the year under 
report. Commercial classes have been 
introduced in 6 completed Ashram 
Schools at Nuagaon and Boida 
(carpentry) in the district of Phulbani, 
Jagannathpur (smithy) in the district 
of Keonjhar, Rayagada in the district 
of Ganjam, Kapilas in the district of 
Dhenkanal and Nalgoza (weaving) in 
the district of Mayurbhanj. Scouting 
and gardening activities have also 
been introduced in 21 Ashram Schools 
during the year under report. 


The estimated expenditure on 
the scheme during 1955-56 ig 
Rs. 15,46,329. 

Sevashrams 


645 Sevashrams—day schools of 
L. P. standard—providing training in 
small crafts also were Opened upto 
1954-55 for the education of Scheduled 
castes and Scheduled tribes students, 
331 primary schools of the Education 
Department were also taken over ag 
Sevashrams during 1954-55, 50 new 
Sevashrams have been opened during 
the year under Teport (1955-56), 
Above 30,000 students are receiving 
education in the existing Sevashrams, 
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The estimated expenditure on the 
scheme during 1955-56 is 
Rs. 15,28,945, 


Training Centres 


No additional training 
have been opened during the year 
under report, The 
at Badabandha 
continue to run, 


training centres 

and Naranpur 
These provide for 
training out 100 candidates every 
two years, The students are taught 
general education as well as small 
crafts like spinning, weaving, tailoring 
ete. and trained in social welfare 
work, 57 candidates have: been taken 
in these two centres so far this year. 
In the Sunabeda Talim Kendra which 
turns out teachers for the Primary 
schools (Sevashram), 52 trainees are 


centres" 
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continuing. The estimated expendi- 
ture on the scheme during 1955-56 is 
Rs, 54,024. 


Stipends and Lump grants and 
reading & writing materials 


For enabling Scheduled tribes and 
Scheduled castes students to prosecute 
studies in the Primary, Middle and 
High Schools an amount to the tune 
of Rs.6,50,000 has been earmarked for 
expenditure during the year under 
report. For supplying reading and 
writing materials to the students from 
Scheduled castes and Scheduled 
tribes reading in recognised Primary 
schools a sum of Rs.1,50,000 has 


been sanctioned and allotted to the 
different districts, 


Economic Schemes 


Settlement of Adibasis on land 


Steps have been taken to esta- 
blish 7 colonies during 1955-56 for 
settling about 500 families. Of these 
3 colonies are located in Koraput 
district for settlement of 96 families, 
2 colonies in Athgarh Division for 
settling 397 families, one in Athmalik 
for settling 30 families and one in 
Balliguda Division for settling 30 
families. The settlers will be supplied 
with bullocks, agriculture implements, 
seeds, facilities of irrigation, drinking 


water, minor roads, housing etc. The 


estimated expenditure on the scheme 
during 1955-56 is Rs.8,83,898, 


Minor Irrigation Projects 


10 Minor Irrigation Projects have 
been taken u 


P mM tribal areas ing” 
1953-55. A sum of Brin ue 
been sanctioned during 1955-56 for 
Minor Irrigation Projects to be under- 
taken in Adibasi areas. Out of this 
Bs.30,000 has been allotted to the 


district of Ganjam ( Rs.24,000 ) 
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Koraput (Rs.6,000). It is proposed to 
take up the Girischandrapur Minor 
Irrigation Project at an estimated 
cost of Rs,69,132/-. To start the 
work 8s,.10,000/- has already been 
allotted. 


In 1954-55, 5 pumping sets were 
purchased at a cost of Rs.33,000/- for 
providing lift irrigation to the 
Adibasi areas of Ganjam and Koraput 
districts. Steps have been taken to 
appoint 5 drivers and one mechanic 
to work the pumps. The lift 
irrigation scheme of Koraput district 
is also The total 
estimated experditure on the scheme 
during 1955-56 is Re.1,22,975. The 
reports received so far show that 
5802 students have been given 
stipends and lump grants during the 
current year. A large number of 
primary class students have been 
supplied with reading and writing 
materials. 


continuing, 


Training of women 


One woman candidate from 
Scheduled tribes has been deputed to 
the Basantakumari Bidhabashram, 
Puri for receiving high training in 
crafts along with general education. 
3 more Scheduled tribes women are 
continuing in this institution from the 
previous years. Estimated expen- 
diture on the scheme during the 
current year is Rs.1,530 
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Grants to Harijan Udyogasala 

7 students from Scheduled tribes 
and castes have been deputed to 
the Harijan Udyogasala for receiving 
training in higher crafts during 
1955-56, Estimated expenditure on 
the seheme during the current year 
is Rs.8840. 


Tribal Research Bureau 


The Tribal Research Bureau is 
being reorganised and its activities 
expanded. The estimated expendi- 
ture on the scheme during 1955-56 ig 
Rs.26,773. A Tribal Research 
Journal has been published this year 
under the auspices of the Bureau, 


Eyenreion and Exhibition 


A sum of Rs. 6,38,50 has been 
sanctioned under the scheme, Excur- 
sion. Selected tribal students from 
Ashram Schools and villagers are 
taken on excursion during the 
Departmental exhibition. The 
estimated expenditure for orcanising 
the Departmental Exhibition is 
Rs. 10,000 during 1955-56, 


Supply of Muzzle-Loading Guns 


to Adibasis for Protection of Crops 

A sum of Rs. 10,000/- has been 
sanctioned under the scheme and 
allotted to the districts of Mayurbhanj, 
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Koraput, Sundargarh, Phulbani, 
Ganjam, Kalahandi, Balangir 
Sambalpur, Keonjhar and 


Cuttack, for purchase of 20 Muzzle 


loading guns for supplying to the 
tribal headmen. 


Encouragement of Poultry Units 


The existing 6 units are continuing. 
Steps have been taken to open 5 more 
poultry units, one in Ganjam 
district, one in Sambalpur, one in 
Keonjhar, one in Koraput district 
and one in Sundargarh district. 
Besides, it ig proposed to appoint one 
Overseer and one field man under the 
scheme for efficient supervision and 
smooth working of the poultry 
centres, The estimated expenditure 


on the scheme during 1955-56 is 
Rs. 18,985, 


Bee-keeping 


The four Bee-keeping — centreg 
continue to run in the tribal areas 
popularising modern method of 
bee-keeping and extraction of honey. 
The estimated expenditure on the 
scheme during 1955-56 is Rs. 2,502, 


Manufacture of Talgur 


A sum of Rs. 7,900 has been 
allotted to the President, Talgur 
Samiti, for carrying out the talgur 
manufacture work in Koraput district, 
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6 Adibasis received instructions in the 
palmgur work. In the 3 palmgur 
training centres, 26 Adibasis have been 
given training. 


Lac Cultivation 


The scheme has been sponsored 
from the year 1954-55 with a view to 
providing the tribal with facilities to 
learn lac cultivation on scientific 
lines and for helping deserving 
Adibasis to take up the profession 
without having to run to petty 
traders who exploit them. The 
scheme has so far provided Occupa- 
tion to 1297 tribals. A sum of 
Rs, 8,723 is proposed to be spent on 
the scheme during 1955-56, 


Industrial Training 


This scheme -hags been sanctioned 
for training 10 Scheduled tribes 
candidates in Small crafts in the Poor 
Industries Cottage, Cuttack. Selection 
of candidates hag already been mad? 
and 5 candidates have joined the 
Industria] Centre go for. Besides 
stipends are given to 12 
Scheduled tribes and Castes candidates 
for training in the 
d to 33 Scheduled 


being 


undergoing 
LT. C., Cuttack an 


Xpenditure on the 
1955-56 is Rs, 15, 182, 


Amritsar Congress Exhibition, Art seotion of the Orissa Stall 
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Opening of M.P. C. S. 


29 multi-purpose — co-operative 
Societies were opened till 
1954-55. Steps have been taken to 
open 5 M, P.C. 8, during 1955-56 at a 
cost of Rs. 23,500/- at Rairangpur in 
the district of Mayurbhanj, Boden 
in the district of Kalahandi, 
Niladriprasad in the district of Puri, 
Malyagiri in the district of Dhenkanal 
and Chhadrapalli in the district of 
Sambalpur. The societies save the 
tribals from the exploitation of the 
unscrupulous business men and 
moneylenders. 1477 tribals have been 
enrolled as members in ‘the _ societies. 
A craft-cum-night school teacher is 
appointed in the Society to teach the 
tribals general education and to 
give training in small crafts. 
The estimated expenditure of the 


| scheme during 1955-56 is Rs. 1,55,450, 


. Opening of Grain Golas 


With a view to: supplying paddy 
and other food grains to the tribals on 


_ loan with less rate of interest and to 


supply them food grains at cheap 


| Tates, steps have been taken to open 


14 grain golas in tribal areas, Selection 
of site for two grain golas has already 
been made and for the remaining ones 
is. being made in consultation ‘with 
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saa ed 
District Magistrates. The estimated 


expenditure on the 


Rs. 77,779. 


scheme ig 


Grants for Housing Facilities 

A sum of Rs.13,102 has been 
sanctioned under the scheme for 
giving subsidy to Scheduled tribes for 
construction . of two roomed Katcha, 


hutments with thatched roof 
@ Bs.250/- each. The amount has 
been allotted . to the Scheduled 


Districts and ,the District Welfare 
Officers have been requested to gee 
to the expeditious execution of the 
scheme. 


Grants-in-aid to Non-official Organisations 


A sum of Rs.20,000 was sanctioned 
for payment of grants-in-aid to non- 
official organisations for doing welfare 
work for Adibasis .and Harijans. The 
grants have been. ‘allotted to the 
following organisation. 


1, Utkal Navajiban 


Mandal, Angul eee Rs.10,000/- 
2. Palli -Seva, ‘Sangha, 
Baripada --- ’ Rs.1,000/- 


3. Servants of India Society Rs.2,500/- 
4. Sarvodaya Vidyapitha, 


Nuagan, Keonjhar Rs.300/- 
5. Nehru Sevasangha, 

Banpur bo Rs,400 
6. Nimakhandi Sevashram, ae 

Ganjam Rs.500/- 
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7. Utkal Palli Mangala 


Samiti Rs.5,000/- 
8. Binobaji Sarvodaya 
Samabaya Samiti Rs 300/- 


The progress reports received from 
some of the organisations show that 
appreciable progress has been made 
by them for the welfare of Scheduled 
tribes and Scheduled areas, 


Special Grants for Adibasi Welfare 


A sum of Bs.15,00 has been 
allotted to the District Magistrates, 
Sundargarh, Ganjam and Koraput 


for taking up special welfare work 
among Adibasis. 


Village Welfare Centres 


A sum of Rs.19,500 has _ been 
sanctioned for opening of 10 Village 
Welfare Centres during 1955-56 
besides continuance of the existing 
60 Centres. It has been proposed 
to open the Village Welfare Centres 
in the districts of Mayurbhanj, 
Sundargarh, Ganjam, Phulbani, Kala- 
handi, Keonjhar, Bolangir, Dhenkanal, 
Cuttack and Puri. The total 
estimated expenditure on the scheme 
during 1955-56 is Rs.1 39,587 


Social Service Centres 
A sum of Rs.23,900 has been 


sanctioned for Social Service Centres 
managed by the Navajiban Mandal. 


Pau 


Of this, Rs.15,800: has © been paid to 
the non-official organisation for 
continuance of the scheme. Further 
allotments will have to be made on 
receipt of progress reports of the 
centres. A sum of Rs.22,762 has been 
sanctioned for Women Welfare Centres, 
Of this, Rs.16 000 has been paid to the 
Navajiban Mandal for continuance 
of the scheme. 


Public Health and Medical Schemes 


Rural Water Supply—A sum of 
Rs. 5;00,000 has been sanctioned for 
sinking drinking water wells in the 
Tribal and Scheduled areas of the 
State. The amount hag been allotted 
to different districts, The report 
received so far show that work for 
sinking 299 wells and 9 tanks has 
been taken up in 9 districts, 


Distribution of Common Drugs and Medicines 


A sum of Rs.50,000 has been 
sanctioned for free distribution. of 
common medicines among Scheduled 
tribes, The distirbution of medicines 


is being made through the field 
staff of the Department. 


Compoundership Training 


Health Inspector Training:— 


Funds. have been sanctioned for 


giving stipends to 15 Scheduled 
tribes and castes candidates for under- 


going training ag compounders and 
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for 6 such candidates as Health 
Inspectors. The selection of candidates 
have already been made. The 
estimated expenditure for the former 
scheme is Rs.5,143 and for the latter 
Rs-2; 202. 


Antiyaws Campa‘gn ‘ 


A sum of Rs.27,704 has been 
sanctioned for carrying on the antivaws 
campaign in Scheduled areas. It is 
also proposed to merge the existing 
two mobile yaws units under the 
proposed scheme. The W. B. 0. will 
provide hospitals, laboratory equip- 
ments, Penicillin, jeeps, bicycles etc. 
for the execution of the scheme. 
The total estimated expenditure for 
1955-56 is Rs.57,725. 


Treatment of Venerea) Diseases 


A sum of &s.8,000 has been 
sanctioned and allotted to the Civil 
Surgeons of Scheduled distric’'s to 


spend the amount through the 
district hospitals for treatment of 
V. D. cases. 


Organisation of Mobile Hea'th Units 


Funds have been sanctioned for 
maintaining the existing Mobile 
Health Unit at Ghaiarbeda in the 
district of Mayurbhanj to cover the 
needs of Mayurbhanj and Keonjhar 
districts, The amount has been 


allotted to Director of Health Services 
and is being spent through the Civil 
Surgeon, Baripada. The ‘total 
estimated expenditure on the scheme 
for 1955-56 is Rs.37,488. 


Allopathic: Dispensary 


Steps are being taken to sanction 
the scheme and to start the dispensary 
as soon as possible. 


‘Nyarvédic Dispensary 


4 sum of Rs2,202 has been 
sanctioned for continuance of the 
Ayurvedic Dispensary at Chamakpur 
in Keonjhar district. Appomtment 
of Kaviraj and. staff has already 
been made. 


Minor Reads 


A sum of Rs.70,000 has been 
sanctioned under the scheme and 
allotted to different districts for taking 
up minor road projects @ Rs.400/- per 
mile. Reports received so for show that 
construction of 1364 miles of roads 
has been taken up in 9 districts, 


Miscellaneous 


Grants: for 


Adibasis :— 


social customs of 


A sum of Rs.500 has been allotted 
to the District Magistrate, Keonjhar 
for encouraging social customs like 
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Pahuripuja among the Bhuyans in 
Keonjhar district. The festival takes 
place in the month of December 
each year. 


Removal of Untouchability 


The scheme for the removal of 
untouchability has been in operation 
in the State since the end of the year 
1953-54. This wag initiated by the 
Government of India, who offered a 
grant-in-aid of Rs.3,00000 to i this 

'iState and desired to execute the 


scheme through non-official 
organisation, 
The Orissa Depressed Classes 


'. League are executing the schemes 
' under Removal of Untouchability since 


- March .1954, They have organised 60 


melas so far and have printed 16 
books, 8 pamphlets and 13 posters 
for publicity purposes, During 1954-55 
they -have started 60 Thakar Bapa 
Ashrams. in different districts and 70 
more Ashrams are under construction. 
25 wells have been sunk under their 
' supervision and 25 more are under 
construction, During 1954-55 an 


amount of Rs.5,99,040/- has been 
spent. 
During 1955-56 it has been 


proposed to sink 500 wells and to 
construct 400 houses for the Harijans 
+ at an estimated cost of Rs,2,00,000, 
out of which the Government of India 
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given a. grant-in-aid of 
Rs.1,00,000. These schemes are being 
executed through Government 
Departmental agencies. The schemes 
under publicity and education will 
be executed throug the D, @ L, 
Organisation. The 


have 


of Rs.10,000/- 


has been sought for. Also the 
Government of India have been 
moved to approve a scheme for 
improvement 


of cottage industries 
at a cost of Rs.30,000/-. 

The Vimukta Jat: 
mostly found 
Ganjam, 
Sundargarh, 
and 


is of Orissa are 
in the districts of 
Koraput, Cuttack and 

Economically, socially 
they are very 


With the 
ng the condition 
tribes a Scheme involving 
measures hag 


Sri,Bhairab Chandra Mahanti presents a filigree replica of the 
Puri Jagannath Temple to the leaders of the Soviet 
Cultural Delegation who recently visited Orissa 


esartegtreneteenr eer aha teh tagabaanenn tain 


The Soviet Cultural Delegation in Orissa 
Chief Minister Sri Chaudhuri and the Deputy Minister for 
Works Sri Mahanti are seen among the delegates 
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During 1955-56 the Government 


of India have fixed a ceiling grant of 
Rs.1,14,000/- and approved the 
schemes at s.2,32,670/-. This 
amount has already been sanctioned 


| by the State Government for being 


utilised as follows:— 


(1) Education . Rs. 14,005/- 
(2) Agriculture . Bs, 1,49,966/- 
(3) Housing ... Bs. 41,500/- 
(4) Aid to Voluntary 

agencies ... Bs,  4,000/- 
(5) Cottage Industries Hs, 6 ,600/- 
(6) Medical .. Bs. 750/- 
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(7) Public Health . Rs. —1,000/- 

(8) Miscellaneous 
(Establishment) ... Rs.  14,849/- 
Toran . Rs. 2,32,670/- 


So far, 3 Adult Education Centres 
have been started and 3 Basic Schools 
are also functioning. 35 Vimukta 
Jati families have been supplied with 
bullocks, 73 families with agricultural 
implements and 10 families with seeds, 
158 two-room hutments are nearing 
completion in different districts and 
5 community houses have also been 
started, 
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